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The Shattered Glass of Reims 

By Ida J. Burgess 

HE incomparable art loss sustained fails to reveal any definite or authentic 
in the wanton destruction of Reims data concerning the identity of the thir- 
Cathedral by the Germans leaves us teenth century artists who designed and 



much to mourn, but the glory of Reims 
will live in memory forever. How dear 
to us are the records of that marvellous 
structure, how precious each note, each 
drawing, each painting, each engraving 
and each photograph of the wonders of 



executed this glass. However, we do 
know from contemporary manuscripts 
written by the learned monks of the day 
with what spirit of enthusiastic effort the 
artist-craftsmen labored to make beauti- 
ful their noble Cathedral. If we cannot 



that venerable edifice! Reims was as a know the names of these early glass- 



massive crown studded with gems — the 
stained-glass of her windows, now shat- 
tered by the shrieking shells that inter- 
preted a hate of righteousness. What a 
heartache goes with the story! 

Reims first church was built A. D. 400 
by St; Nicaise on 
the very spot where 
the Cathedral was 
begun some eight 
hundred and ten 
years later under 
Bishop Albert . de 
Humbert, who con- 
fided the structure 
itj a celebrated 
architect of the per- 
iod, Robert de 
Coucy, a Remois. 
ThegEve of the Na- 
tivity, 1 24 1, witnes- 
sed the completion 
and the dedication 
of the choir. This 
was an event com- 
memorated in the 
glass that was 
placed by the Arch- 
bishop Henry de 
Braine in, the win- 
dows during the 
years from 1227 to 
1240. Patient re- 
search undertaken 




WEST FACADE OF THE REIMS CATHEDRAL SHOWING 
THE GREAT ROSE WINDOW AS IT APPEARED BEFORE 
ITS DESTRUCTION BY THE GERMANS 
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workers, those who visited Reims before 
the cataclysmic happenings of the terrible 
years we have survived will hold in the 
memory of the precious stained glass an 
appreciation of the. beauties wrought by 
those unknown masters of seven hundred 

years ago. 

Those early artist 
glass-workers were 
not seeking alone 
for something just 
artistic, but sought 
with a sincerity 
profound in its 
depths to do the 
thing that was be- 
fore them in the 
very best way they 
knew how, without 
stint of thought, en- 
thusiasm, labor or 
materials, but never 
being tempted into 
the superfluous. 
Their life produced 
their art. They 
sought in their day 
to lend their skill 
and their taste to 
placing before the 
people the story the 
Church wished to 
tell her people, and 
this they did by 
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carrying an emblem, while each head was 
surrounded by a nimbus of pearls. The 
name of each Apostle was distinctly 
placed at the side of the figure it identified. 
Below the figures mentioned was sym- 
bolized the Earthly Church in the figure 
of the Archbishop of Reims, Henri de 
Braine, with the Church Metropolitan of 
Reims (his bride), at his side. The name 
of the Archbishop appears in the lettering 
back of the shoulders. This figure was 
placed directly below the figure of Christ. 
The position of the Church Metropolitan 
was below the figure of Mary. Below the 
figures of the Apostles were the figures of 
the Metropolitans of Soissons, Laon, 
Beauvais, Noyon, Senlis, Tournay, Cam- 
brai, Chalon, Amiens — how well we of 
today have come to know those names ! — 
each placed in order of ecclesiastical 
precedence, each Archbishop shown 
with a model of his cathedral at his side. 



A VIEW OF A SECTION OF THE GREAT ROSE WINDOW 

means of the pictorial windows and 
windows patterned with the symbols of 
their faith. Those were the days when 
Christian symbolism was understood by 
all, when it conveyed a message as the 
artist presented it pictorially to the faith- 
ful, conveyed a message as truly as the 
spoken word of the sermon. 

At Reims the symbolism which so de- 
lighted the mediaeval mind was, perhaps, 
most clearly shown in the windows of the 
apse, where the architect placed those 
first window groups wherein the windows 
were separated one from the other by 
bars of stonework instead of by solid-flat 
expanses of wall. This gave opportunity 
for the full display of the glass-worker's 
art as interpreting the stories of Biblical 
history. Here in the centre window was 
symbolized the Heavenly Church, with 
Christ on one side, Mary on the other and 
the Apostles, barefooted, seated at either 
side beneath an arcade, symbolizing eter- 
nal repose. Each apostle was shown 




AN INTERIOR VIEW OF THE GREAT ROSE WINDOW 
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the' rose window of the south transept as 

DESIGNED BY NICHOLAS DE RODE, IN 1581 

The Cathedral glass of Reims carried 
all the distinctive marks recognized in 
the work of the period at Chartres and 
elsewhere. The wide borders in mosaic 
pattern followed closely the similar work 
to be seen in the Cathedral of Laon, 
Bourges and Chartres. The backgrounds 
of the figures were cut in small squares, 
or diamonds, with a tiny bit of contrast- 
ing color placed at the angles. When the 
color of the glass was so deep or so strong 
as to radiate the light coming through it, 
the glass-worker covered his squares with 
a painted pattern to overcome this irra- 
diation. Narrow bands of opaque white 
glass with a pattern simulating pearls 
painted thereon was employed to sep- 
arate such borders from the main field 
of the window. Greens and browns, 
somewhat dull in tone, were used in large 
masses of drapery, while the robes of 
Mary (and notably those of the Kings), 
were ornament ed with jewel-like bands 
of the most brilliant glass, literally spark- 
ling like precious gems. The same decor- 
ative treatment was applied to the de- 
signs of the crowns and halos. 

The artist who furnished the glass- 
cutter the patterns by which to cut the 
glass, .made his drawings on a white- 
washed board, the full size of the section 



of the window it was designed to repre- 
sent. The choice of colors was based on 
a careful study of the proper combination 
of primary colors, and study on the part 
of those directing the work, which we may 
well consider a scientific one. These 
eariy masters of the art rarely made mis- 
takes in the distribution of color. The 
harmony not only between the various 
portions of a single window, but between 
all the windows in their relation one to 
another was carefully considered. The 
choice of subjects was a matter deter- 
mined by the proper church authorities 
who directed this part of the work and 
those suggestions followed a clearlyunder- 
stood symbolism, as explained by writers 
of the time. 

The Great Rose window of the Western 
facade of Reims Cathedral was counted 
the finest in France. Not only its great 
size — twelve by fifteen metres to the 
summit of the arch— but the beauty of 
the architecture of the Rose, comple- 
mented by the glorious color of the glass 
it contained, placed it in the highest rank 
of the stained-glass of the thirteenth 
century. The subject of the Great Rose 
was the Assumption of the Virgin, sur- 
rounded by a company of angels, pro- 
phets and kings. The darking contrasts 
of brilliant color, the fine subject compo- 
sition and the beauty of the ensemble 
placed it, in magnificence, above the 
finest rose windows elsewhere, while it 
presented one of the most perfect speci- 
mens of the art of the thirteenth century 
glass painter the world extant. Teutonic 
hate shattered that. 

The Great Rose was carefully restored 
to its original state by M. Paul Simon in 
1908. Before that time it had suffered 
somewhat. To this artist the world is 
greatly indebted for the sketches he made 
of various heads and details, drawn dur- 
ing his many years of study of the Reims 
Cathedral glass. The French Govern- 
ment made the appropriation which en- 
abled Mr. Simon to complete the required 
repairs which, as he said, would show 
future generations with what genius the 
artists of the Middle Ages were endowed. 
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Alas! ; The Great Rose is 
now reduced to dust. 
Gem-like bits of it were 
lovingly picked from the 
debris by the brave poiius 
who sent them home as 
souvenirs. Some of these 
have been mounted in rings 
by their craftsmen find- 
ers, silent witnesses of an 
unforgettable vandalism. 

The photographs . of the 
glass of Reims Cathedral 
can only faintly suggest its 
superb beauty. These and 
the few color sketches made by Mr. 
Simon and others are all that we have in 
the way of a direct visual record left to us. 
In the Gallerie du Rois, which opened 
above the great entrance doors under the 
Rose and along the Triforium, were nine 
pointed arches above columns that en- 
closed the same number of windows three 
meters and forty centimeters high by one 
meter and ten centemeters wide. In 
each was placed a more than life-sized 
figure in rich and jeweled vestments. 
The whole group symbolized the conse- 
cration of the King of France, the cere- 
mony for which the Cathedral of Reims 
was primarily designed and built. The 
thirteenth century designer of these win- 
dows portrayed Clovis, with bared head 
in the central window. He was depicted 
in a mantle of rich blue embroidered with 
golden fleur-de-lis. At his sides were two 
bishops ; the one on the right— St. Remi — 
bestowing his blessing with 

raised hand and holding a 

pastoral staff. At the left, 

the Bishop of Soissons was 

shown with book in hand. 

Adjoining these, on either 

side, were the figures of St. 

Clotilde, wife of Clovis — 

it was she who converted 

him to the Christian faith 

— and his sister Albofrede. 

They were both pictured 

in rich garments. Their 

gestures betokened their 

joy on the occasion of the 




HEAD OF A KING. DETAIL OF ONE 
OF THE WINDOWS OF THE GAL- 
LERIE DU ROIS BELOW THE 
GREAT ROSE 




HEAD OF A BISHOP. DETAIL OF ONE 

OF THE WINDOWS OF THE 

GALLERIE DU ROIS BELOW 

THE GREAT ROSE 



ceremony. Next to these 
figures on either side were 
two prelates and two laics 
(crowned Princess). The 
castle of Blanche of Cas- 
tile, Mother-regent during 
the childhood and youth 
of her son Louis, appeared 
graven along the balcony 
below these lancets, and 
doubtless furnished clue to 
the identiy of the donor of 
these windows as this 
Queen was a most liberal 
patron of the arts in her 
day, having donated, together with her 
son, Louis, the Great Rose over the 
North Porch of the Cathedral of Char- 
tres, as well as the porch itself with its 
multitude of sculptured figures. 

In the high windows of the Nave of 
Reims Cathedral were depicted those 
majestic seated figures of the succeeding 
Kings of France. The great size to the 
Nave was especially planned to accom- 
modate the vast number of persons who 
would crowd to witness a coronation 
ceremony. 

It was not customary to represent ths 
Kings of France in the windows of other 
churches at the time the windows of 
Reims were made, but there was no doubt, 
of the intention of the artist as shown in 
the high windows of the Nave, where the 
twenty seated figures of the Kings of France 
was, each one, placed above the figure of 
the bishop who consecrated him. An in- 
scription placed at the back 
of one of the Kings read 
Karolus (Charlemagne) . 
There was nothing else to 
distinguish one figure from 
another of these solemnly 
majestic personages. 

As Emile M&le, who has 
penetrated so deeply into 
the heart and mind of the 
Middle Ages, so aptly re- 
minds us, these very beau- 
tiful figures in the stained- 
glass windows of the Reims 
Cathedral were placed 
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there to remind the people of 
the divine source of royalty 
and that an anointed King 
was more than a man. The 
curious figures sculptured on 
the exterior of the western 
gable completed the lesson. 
David consecrated by Samuel, 
and Solomon consecrated by 
Nathan. Scenes following 
these were designed to remind 
one that if God elevated Kings 
above all men, He required of 
them the highest virtues. He 
demanded of them the cour- 
age of David (the killing of 
Goliath), the justice of Solo- 
mon, (the returning the child 
to its mother) and Splomon's 
piety (the building of the 
Temple) . At the summit was 
shown the Father bestowing 
His blessing upon the Kings 
of the Earth. The last five 
windows of the Nave were made 
by artists under the 
direction of Bernard 
de Soissons in the late 
Thirteenth Century, 
showing the years from 
1255 to 1290, and were 
less carefully executed 
than those near the 
Choir. The abund- 
ance of ornamentation 
for the details of archi- 
tecture, vestments and 
frames of the latter 
were very remarkable. 
These windows were all 
fourteen metres high 
and six metres wide. 

In 1 58 1 Nicholas de 
Rode remade the Rose 
of the South Transept 
with no attempt at pre- 
serving its original 
glass, destroyed by a 
hail storm during the 
previous yean He sub- 
stituted completely 
new glass, painting fig- 







TWO THIRTEENTH CENTURY 

STAINED-GLASS WINDOWS* 

REIMS CATHEDRAL, ST. 

THOMAS AND ST. PHILIP 




BIRDSEYE VIEW OF REIMS CATHEDRAL FROM 
A DRAWING BY VIOLET-LE-DUC 



ures of Christ and the Disci- 
ples in the style of the glass- 
painters of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Naturally this was not 
in harmony with the ancient 
glass, interesting though it 
may have been in itself. 

The Rose of the North 
Transept was counted among 
the finest remaining pieces of 
thirteenth century glass in the 
Cathedral. It gave the sem- 
blance of a huge jewel sus- 
pended in the air, sparkling 
with silver, rubies and sap- 
phires. In the centre was 
shown the figure of the Crea- 
tor encircled by the sun, moon 
and . stars and angels . Around 
this were twenty-four subjects 
of Biblical history from the 
Creation of Adam to the story 
of Cain and Abel. There were 
also depicted the Four Evan- 
gelists, symbols frequently oc- 
curring in thirteenth 
century stained glass. 
This North Rose ex- 
isted in its original 
state until 1873, when 
it was restored under 
the orders of Violet-le- 
Duc. 

Since Reims Cathe- 
dral had, from earliest 
days, served France as 
the place of consecra- 
tion for her kings, it 
was, for that reason, 
counted peculiarly sac- 
red in her history. 
Even the desecrations 
occurring in so many 
cities during the French 
Revolution were spared 
the Reims Cathedral 
because the people of 
Reims would not per- 
mit them. It remained 
for a barbaric instinct 
to destroy it, to destroy 
it without regret. 



